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Music is a strangely peculiar form 
of the Beautiful, whose presence seems 
—indeed is—appreciated on occasions 
the most divers in character. Its aid 


is sought alike to add to joys of fes- 
tive scene; to soothe and elevate the 
heart on occasions of mourning and 
to enhance the solemnity, the excel- 
lence of Divine worship.— Trotter. 
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_ Almost any individual can suc- 
ceed in any legitimate enterprise 
that he sets his heart upon, if he is 
willing to pay the price, but the 
price, in most cases, is being will- 
ing to toil while others are resting, 
being willing to work while others 
are sleeping, being willing to put 
forth the severest effort when there 
is no one to see or applaud. It is 
comparatively easy to find people 

_ who are willing to work when the 
world is looking-on and ready to 
give applause, but very hard to find 
those whoare willing to work in the 
corner or at midnight, when there 
is no watchful eye or anyone to ap- 
plaud.—Booker T. Washington. 


Stray Phoughts on Negro Music 


(Concluded) 


ONSIDERING the intense fondness of the Negro for mu- 
sic, it cannot surprise us that the slaves have introduced 
their musical instruments into America. These have 
been preserved so entirely unaltered that in some dis- 

oes rs tricts in South America a reference to their musical in- 

struments will determine from which part of Africa the 
slaves have been imported.—Carl Engel. 
ets 


The colored people of the South are proverbially musical. They 
might well be called a race of troubadours, in that section of the 
country ; so great has ever becn their devotion to, and skill in, the 
delightful art of music. Besides, it is now seen, and generally ac- 
knowledged, that in certain of their forms of melodic expression is 
to be found our only distinctly American music; all other kinds in 
use being merely the echo, more or less perfect, of music that origin- 
ated in the old World.—James M. Trotter. 


A study of the melodic character arid form of the vocal music of 
the American colored race proves that the Negro’s brain is capable 
of improvement regarding his conception of the reJation of musical 
sounds. Nay, their songs even establish the fact that the colored 
natural singer ‘possesses a true sense fot otigifial tfielodic and rhyth- 
mical formation; and its peculiar ‘‘refrain” of a song as sung by the 
chorus, shows an inborn wsthctic sense of needful variety, in order 
to break the monotony of the long recitative: Hence we must pro- 
nounce the colored man as naturally gifted musica'ly. He has in 
his slave songs, a rich store of origiral melodic mofivi and forms, 
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which compare favorably with many collections of people's songs— 
among the European races.—Dr. Frederick Louis Ritter. 
bd 


If it were necessary to prove that music is a language by which, 
in an elevated manner is expressed our thoughts and emotions, what 
stronger evidence is needed than that found in the native music of 
the South ? for surely by its tones of alternate moaning and joyous- 
ness—tones always weird, but always full of ravishing sweetness, 
and even replete with expression of deepest pathos—may we plainly 
read the story of a race once generally languishing in bondage, yet 
hoping at times for the coming of freedom.—James M. Trotter. 

bt 


The Negro of the United States is now a freedman, and enjoys 
the benefits of a higher intellectual education. A number of colored 
men and women have already distinguished themselves as singers 
and instrumentalists, and some have even given proofs of talent for 
composition. Although those pieces by colored musicians that have 
come under my observation do not yet show any marked signs of 
Original inventiveness—such as one would be entitled to expect in 
comparison with the slave songs,—yet these colored composers ex- 
hibit, in their attempts, mclodic sweetness, a good sense of harmonic 
treatment, rhythmical symmetry, and here and there touches of true 
dramatic power. It is, of course, too soon to expect the colored mu- 
sician—who only yesterday stepped from his degraded state of slav- 
ery—to appear equipped with the different and manifold require- 
ments of the modern white composer. The intellectual process he 
has to pass through in order to assimulate the rich material of n-o1- 
ern musical art, will be a long and arduous task.—Dr. Frederick 
Louis Ritter. 

oe 


I am now satisfied that the future music of this country must te 
founded upon what are called the Negro melodies. This must te 
the real foundation of any scrious and original school of composers 
to be developed in the United States. All the great musicians have 
borrowed from the songs of the common people. Beethoven's most 
charming scherzo is based upon what might now be considered a 
skillfully handled Negro melody. I have myself gone to the simple 
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have gone to the simple half-gotten tunes of the Bohemian peasaats 
for hints in my most scrious work. Only in this way can a musician 
express the true sentiment of his people. He gets into touch with 
the common humanity of the country. In the Negro melodies of 
‘America I discover all that is needed for a great and noble school of 
music. They are pathetic, tender, passionate, melancholy, solemn, 
religious, bold, merry, gay or what rou wi!l. It is mus‘c that sets 
itself to-any mood or any purpose. There is nothing in the whole 
range of compcs tion that cannot be supplied with themes from this 
source. The American musician understands these tunes and they 
move sentineit in him. They appeal to his imagination because of 
their association.—Anton Dvorak. 
wE 


I was reared in the South and my father owned slaves, and I do 
not know when anything has so moved me as did the plaintive melo- 
dies of the Jubilee Singers. It was the first time for twenty-five or 
thirty years that I had heard them sung in the genuine old way,— 
and it is a way that I think the white people cannot imitate—and 
never can, for that matter, for one must have been a slave himself to 
feel what that life was and so convey the pathos of it in the music. 
—Samuel L. Clemens, ‘* Mark Twain.” 


When storms belate and plagues impede, 
“When aches and ills betide, ° 
Ambition's goal may not be won— 
Yet hast thou bravely, nobly done 
If thou hast bravely tried. 
—M. H. Veon 


Piano Department 


Conducted by MR. J. HILLARY TAYLOR 


Under this heading we desire to give teachers a me liun throuzh whi-h they can 
exchange ideas upon piano teaching ani atudy. Instructive articles that woul'l help 
teachers and students to a better knowlelge and practice of their art, are solicite, 
from all sources. Questions aré wel:o-nei. .Write us, giving others su:g‘stions, 
or asking for assistance. 


HOW TO PRACTICE : 


F in all the days of our lives -we:do-but add a trifle to what we 
know, it. will surprisingly ‘inérease. .And often, a talent—even 
ong talent—which i is made daily to gain something, becomes soon 

a rich possession. .; ‘Then it is-« blessing in-every day of its growth 
because people can. find j joy in -its”—Thomas. Tapper. - 

Few. students realize, after héaring a marvelous performance of 
the master works of Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and others. by the 
artists Paderewskiy. Josefy,. Bloomfield Zeizler, Jose Hoffman, Sher- 
wood and many:others equally. noted; just how these artists have 
worked, fought and suffered, to have overcome the:countless difficul- 
ties and problems, that, amartistic life éver.presents. ‘From listening 
to such performances, one can :get-a fdirsidéa as to what labor pa- 
tience and perseverance. wilk accomtplish af foaeht unto the. end—or 
unti] one’s cherished: goal -is-reaghedsiniisin':! Se 

How to practice, should. bean important bigueh _in every music. 
student's life. _ The principal irequisites for: prolific practice, are as 
follows: concentration of. ming, esonomyr:;of' physical: force, relaxa- 
tion or qevitalization, systematic’ practite and:carefulness of details.. 

“Students can never gain the best results from practice until: they: 

learn, that. fruitful,art--concentration of-mind.. While ‘practicing, 
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think only of the work undet consideration and allow no foreigh 
thoughts to enter or usurp the mind. If your thoughts are of things 
noi pertaining to the work in hand your mind is wandering, hence 
you must recall it and proceed afresh with your task. 

_ However, there are several things which will cause the’ mind tb 
wander and flag against one’s will: such as sickness, tiredness, hurl- 
ger and excessive heat or cold. 

See to it that your health is slways as good as you can possibly 
keep it, through recourse to thedical' treatinént, physical exercise, 
etc. 

, Never practice if you are very tired; rest first’ and practice afters 
wards. The time thus used will not be wasted, as'you' will fdeel' rev 
freshed and will be better able to cope with the many difficulties. 

You should not be hungry nor irritated by excessive heat or cold: 
nor should you practice directly after eating or very late at night. 
In fact, one should study himself to ascertain just what causcs this 
abstraction of the mind and reason out a remedy accordingly. The 
mastery of the mind as to concentration, will put you well on the 
road that will lead to musical success. . 

The next requisite is economr of physical force—which should be 
husbanded zéalously. Do not practice as though you were splitting 
tails: instead, deliberation in evéty act will give the best results. 

pils often endeavof to conquer every difficulty at once. This is 
wiong! you must fespect your constitutions: Your physical self will 
fevol€ df such efroncous hasté is continued. You will become vice 
fims of nervous prostration Beware of such, my deat readet, for 
once wrecked, it i8 linprobable whether all the doctors of earth 
could tepair the damage done: 

Equally terrible and more dettimental td yodt constitution fs the 
waste of force éaiised through worrying. Bectitise sour progress is 
noi as swift ad fou feel it should dé; ot becarise some ote Else plara 
better, or you cannot immediately actonipligh the tast With which 
you dte battling, do not worry, but persevere! Let nothing Worty 
you, for that has beed the bane aguinst thé sincvess df thonsands, 
acting a3 a worm or poisou, by its cdnketolis dédtrattion of aimbi- 
tien rit had done mote harm than d thdisand other compined. 

ees: 

Clobety Altled to, of Better yet, Und foulidation bf bhyateat econs 
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omy is relaxation or devitalization as it is termed. This is the’ art 
of resting or slackening the tension of the muscles after they have 
been used in the interpretation of different passages. A mastery of 
this useful art of devitalization will give one’s performance grace, 
Strenghth, beauty of tone production and clearness of phrasing. See 
to it that your muscles are never tensioned when they could or should 
be relaxed or devitalized. 

i There can not be too much stress laid upon usage of the wrist 
both in practicing and performing. Many teachers and students use 
a tensioned or stiff wrist, thus’ obtaining harsh chords and bad mel- 
‘odic tones—when the relaxed or. loosened condition of the wrist, giv- 
‘ing it free movement would give-a sonorous pleasing chord and a 
singing human-like melodic tone. 

No lasting results will be odtained, ciiless you have your practice 
sy stematizcd,.,, . Nature i¢ our mother and best t:acher in this direc- 
tion—for. she teoms with-sy stem.and discipline. The’ sun’ docs not 
come today. and, play- truant .tomorrow—nor do the seasons reverse 
their order at will : no,;God has appointed a time for the seasons to 
come and;the syf to; appear. Then do not practice haphazardly, but 
have a sct.time-for:cach day’s practic:, and if possible let pothing 
interrupt: it.,, aii. 

Frienas,,.children in fact;::no ‘one should: be aitomed to jaieade upon 
your. practice time—it;is sacred. Such interruptions divert your at- 
tention from the work: in hand and rob you of concentration, which 
iy so essential to the obtainment of lasting results, . 

. The morning: while the mind is (fésh, is the, best time for practice. 
Children who.attead public school should practice from-one to two 
hours.a day. , Those -preparing:for'tcachers, or who are not taxed: by- 
other. studies, should: sped frot# €hree-and-a-half to four hours daily 
in practice. However,.eachioné’must:decide for*himself, and in the’: 
case.of, children, the teacher and the-parents must decide as to tke 
length of time to be. given’to daily practice. Not too little tror tov 
much should be the rule. 

The hours decided upon should not be used up at one sitting, but 
instead, should be divided if possible so as to give a morning and 
afternoon or evening practice. One or two hours in the morning 
’ and the same amount of time in the afternoon or evening, will give 
good results. 
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Most young people soon become weary and long for a change of 
occupation: here the change will refresh their minds and when they 
return, new vigor will enter the remainder of their practice time. Jf 
possible, try to arrange your work so that you will not repeat in the 
a‘ternocn the program used in the morning. This would make your 
practice monotonous, which should never be. Reverse often the or- 
der in which you practice the scales, finger exercises, pieces, etc.,— 
the change will refresh the mind and make daily practice more en 
joyable. 

Have system and order about everything you do, every task under- 
taken, and the result will always be mofe or less satisfactory. Caree 
fulness of details is the key to success in any undertaking. St. Bo- 
naventura’s words have g:eat value for usin this requisite for pro- 
lific practice, He says: ‘‘The best perfection is todo common 
things in a perfect manner. A constant fidelity in small things isa 
gteat and heroic virtue.” Listen well, parent or pupil, for these are 
fruitful words, and if observed will give tany success,—whereas 
their non-observance will give ruin and failure. 

A failure to regard a small task given you at first, will mean a 
failure in the power to grasp larger things given you later. 

How long some pupils will linger over the first rudiments of mus 
sic, thé correct names cf the lines and spaces, the different kinds of 
notes, location of the letters upon the key-board, counting of time, 
correct finger action, fingering, etc.! The reasdn for this slowness 
is that they so often feel these things to be small and unworthy of 
their thought or attention. My dear pupils, this is the greatest 
mistake you could possibly make—these things are the '' a-b-c’s” of 
music, and their entire mastery is as important and essential, for 
rapid progress, as is the-mastery of the alphabet for the Proper cons 
struction and understanding of the English language. 

Ju conclusion a thought from H. B. Krehbiel, is here moat worthy 
of our consideration :—“‘ Of all the arts, Music is practiced the most 
and thought about the least.” : 


Success or failure 


J. Hillary Taylor: 


HALL success, or failure, be mine ? Will my cherished 
and longed for goal ever be reached ? Shall flowers be 
strewn at my feet, by enthusiastic admirers, as an artist 
of the first rank? Alas! shall fame and success— medi- 
ocrity or failure, be my eternal fate ? ‘These and many 
other similar questions come before the minds of all dili- 
gent students before or during their period of study— 
which shall enable them to fill intelligently some place upon tke 
stage of life. 

Whether success or failure shall be ours, depends upon the faith- 
fulness and understanding with which we pursue the art or profcs- 
sion we have chosen for a life study. 

There are certain virtues which we must acquire or develop if we 
would desire to become successful in any art or science. They arc: 
Love, reverence, perseverance, patience, observation, concentration, 
and lastly, of very great importance—a thankfulness to God for the 
talent or genius with which He may have endowed us. 

Our success in music will depend greatly upon how we love and 
reverence the sacred art. Music, being a holy and sacred art, we 
should never use or enjoy seeing it used for any vulgar or immoral 
purposes. God created the wonderful and beautiful art of music, to 
elevate and not to degrade humanity. Therefore, we should ever 
keep such a thought in mind, and look upon the art with great rev- 
erance and dignity. 

It is needless to say that no one has ever become great and im- 
mortal who did not possess and cultivate the habit or virtue of per- 
severence. How beautifully this virtue is portrayed in the life of 
our great musical giant—Johannes Sebastian Bach. I hope we are 
all familiar with the sweet incident of Bach’s youth ; when refused 
a copy of manuscript compositions by his brother, under whom he 
was studying, he secrotly slipped it fro: the cabinet and tediously 
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copied its contents by moonlight—the task taking six long months. 
This severe work strained his eyes and is thought to have caused in 
part his total loss of sight Jater in life. What nobler example of 
love and perseverence do we wish than this—given us by the ** mas- 
ter of masters.” as he is now known? How many students of today 
even frown upon copying a single composition, giving as an excuse 
‘the work is too tiresome, it consumes too much of my time, etc.;” 
when the fact is, they are too,—not to cover words,— lazy. 

Even though Bach’s brother discovered that his music had been 
copied and took the copy from the little one; yet, it is said, the 
knowledge gained of thematic development, style of composition, 
the means used by and throngh which the thoughts of those writers 
were expressed, never left the tablet of his mind, and afterward 
aided him in his own future compositions. “‘He that pcerseveres unto 
the end shall be saved :” says the Bible, and to change the thought 
a little, he that perseveres unto death, shall surciy succeed. 

Patience is another great virtue that will repay cultivation. If 
the scale or passage is not mastered after the first or second trial, do 
not becotne discouraged, but continue to play and think over it, un- 
til you conquer the difficulty. It means quite a good deal of patience 
to become master of some of the situations that present themselves 
in the different compositions every student is bound to study. We 
read in the lives of some of the old masters how they would fight 
certain passages for hours, repeating them hundreds of times, in or- 
der to give the same a good and legitimate interpretion. Whereas — 
repetition is certainly necessary in the conquering of difficult and in- 
tricate passages, yet the best authorities recommend the use of the 
fingers less and the brain more. Leschetitsky, the great German 
tutor, believes that ‘the greater part of pianoforte technic lies in 
the brain rather than in the fingers.” The brain should be the king 
—the fingers the servants; the brain the masters, the fingers and. 
other members used in performing, his slaves. When students prac- 
tice with this thought asa guide, they will advance much faster 
than when they allow the fingers to run away with their brains. 

The lives of all great men impress us with their virtue of untiring 


and unflaging diligence. They all seem to have caught Longfellow's 
spirit, when he says: 
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Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still persving, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


We certainly necd to learn this necdful lesson of laboring and 
waiting. Too often, we make grand starts but never reach midway 
nor the end. “Now, it matters not how obstacles may ciog our way, 
we should labor on and for years if we would desire success in music, 
literature, sculpture or painting. Avoid the extremes of laboring 
too much or resting too much. Rest begetslabor, labor sweetens rest. 

Our Hon. Frederick Douglass has given us a monumental life, in 
_which is exemplified most beautifully this heroic virtue,—laboring 
and waiting. He labored and toiled unceasingly for the liberation 
of his race, and after sccing the same accomplished, still toiled and 
fought for its clevation,—until the Angel of Death called him home 
to reap the reward for the good, pure, unselfish, Godly and ever in- 
fluencing life he led. May his life and work be an inspiration to 
every youth whoundertakes the accomplishment of any work in art 
or science. 

God gave us cyes to see and ears to hear, yet how few of us use 
either gift as much as we should. ‘Ihe virtue of observation rests 
upon our acuteness of sight and hearing. Observe everything mi- 
nutely that will strenzhthen the mind and elevate the soul. We 
overlook too much of value during our lives that could be turned to 
knowledge power, and eventually, money. Observe the doings and 
works of the great masters in all walks of life: how they work, how 
others view their work, and whether or not they are working for or 
against God and humanity. Above all things a music student must 
be observant, for there are so many little things that will escape 
one’s eve—yct play such a great part in the performance of a picce, 
—the coloring of a chord, or the phrasing and gerieral interpretation 
of a musical composition. 

Having found our life-work, concentration of purpose will do much 
towards giving us success or fame. We must think and toil over 
this life-work, for it is a part of our nature and therefore must color 
all we do for humanity. Do not feel that what you have chosen is 
the only art or science of real worth or value that exists: but nct 
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losing sight of your own work, look often into the kindred arts and 
you will gain that which will strengthen your mind and enable you 
to labor the better in your own little field. Concentrate your mind 
and heart upon your life-work, reverence and respect the professions 
of others and you will add many links to the chain leading to suc- 
cess. 

Nothing have we but that which God has given us: why then, 
should we not feel reverence for, and ever thank Him, when we find 
He has given us special talent for one of the fine arts or in fact any 
art—fine or industrial ? 

Again, why should we not endeavor to help others to understand 
and appreciate all that is good and holy in our chosen professions ? 
These questions are needlessly asked ; for I know we all feel it our 
duty to revere God and elevate humanity—not debase God, and de- 
grade humanity. I say this because some of the arts, should we be- 
come eminent in them, offer ina sense a few temptations to frail hu- 
man nature, and if we are not on our guard and do not employ God's 
grace, we will surely fall often. So try always to lead souls to, and 
not from Christ. Wecan do either through the medium of art—so 
choose aright, teachers and co-workers. 

We should think more about the good we can accomplish through 
our profession than of the fame which may or may not come. 
Strive daily, to become more learned—to use the same for a noble 
purpose, and not to fret and worry, if we may not have reached the 
lofty height we had once cherished in our minds. Try to fill well 
the place you have found and you will always accomplish some good 
and as Mrs, Browning says, ‘* Do what good you can and do not pre- 
sume fo fret because it is so little.” 

Popularity without real worth as a foundation, is worthless. Yet 
in these days of money-fever many strive after and obtain popular- 
ity and ever so much money, but alas! find neither of these things 
make them happy; do not [ret if you are not as popular as Mr. or Mrs. 
A or B, but instead, continue to labor in a quiet, sensible, humble 
and honest manner, and if there is real worth in you, it will never 
be forgotten or overlooked. Men and women of real worth are never 


forgotten; whereas the popular man or woman is often hurled into 
Oblivion before he closes his cyes in death, 


———]| | Piolin Department | /— 


Conducted by Fir. Clarence C. White 


Through this department we hope to unite our many violin teachers anl atucente 
thronghout the country: hence articles au:t questions bearing uy on violin teachin, 
ant study are welco..ed from all sources, 


BOWING 


O much is constantly being said about bowing, and so many dif- 
ferent methods of bowing are constantly coming before the put- 
lic, that one hardly knows what to say about it unless: ‘“What 

is one man’s food is another’s poison.” However, when one begins 
to study, ke will select a good teacher and the good teacher will 
teach good bowing. Wacn we stop to consider how important the 
bowing is to violin playing, we will sce why itis the teacher puts so 
much stress on the Schradieck and Carsoti bow studies. All the 
shading and phrasing in violin playing is done with the bow. To 
the beginner I would advise Jong practice of the full bow stroke on 
the open strings without attempting to use the fingers of the Icft 
hand on the strings. The best thing one can do to acquire a gracc- 
tul bow stroke is to practice before a mirror. In this way the studer t 
can watch the curvature of the wrist and the right angle at which 
the bow crosses the strings and if the student is (as he should be) 
his own most severe critic, the fault will be remedied very readily. 
The wrist should be curved just enough to let the outer hair of tl:e 
bow be full on the strings. ‘The elbow should aiways be kept beluw 
the wrist. Some of my readers have asked my opinion on playin;,. 
with a stiff wrist. Well first of all, when we are playing not only u 
scale but single tones on the open strings, if the wrist is stiff tlc 
tones will have what my teacher use to call a “kick.” The toncs 
with a stiff wrist cannot blend. Each tone of the scale “breaks ° 
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into the following tone instead of “melting” into it. To avoid this 
the stroke must be made with the wrist alone when it is within a 
few inches of the ‘‘point” or the “nut” of the bow. One should prac- 
tice short strokes at both ‘‘point” and “nut” of the bow to overcome 
this stiff wrist, I know it is claimed that Sovori, the great Italian 
violinist played beautifully with a stiff wrist, but that has been 
nearly a century ago and the more modern methods are producing 
great violinists every day. The different bow strokes will be taken 
up next month. 


HOLDING 7+ HE VIOLIN 


A great fault in holding the violin is that the student oftimes al- 
lows the neck of the violin to rest in the hand down between the 
thumb and first finger. This is all vrong, and gives the playera 
horrid appearance. The neck of the vioJin should rest against the 
side of the thumb and first finger, allowing a space between the 
neck of the violin and the flesh connecting the thumb with the first 


finger. So in going from one position to another the shifts are made 
with ease. 


THE FINGERS 


The fingers of the left hand should be curved over the strings and 
should fall on the strings like little hammers. Not placed there tut 
Put there with good firm hammer-like strokes. Remember that the 
elbow of the left arm is to be held far enough under the violin to ale 
low the fourth or “little finger” to fall curved like the rest of the 
fingers. The third and fourth are usually the weakest on the hand 
and must be strengthened by exercises in trills, etc., for just the 
third and fourth fingers. Schradieck’s ‘“Finger Technique and. 
Singers’ Daily Studies” furnishes such study, good for both teacher 
and pupil. Either the Schradieck or David scale should be kept up 
every day with single strokes of the bow and slurred bowing for at - 


_ least two hours per day. It will perhaps be dry work at first, but it 
will pay in the end. 
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I would advise our pupils to avail themselves of the chance to read 
any books relating to the art of viclin playing; also study the lives 
of such men as Paganini, Ernst, Joachim, Ole Bull, Wilhelr, 
Vieaxtemps, Wieniawski, Joseph White, Remenyi, Sarasati and even 
the great genius Ysaye. Much inspiration can be gotten from this 
study. Also read up on the violin makers, and learn something 
about your instrument. Two books I would strongly advise you to 
read are: ‘How to Study the Violin,” Carrodus ; and ‘* Famous Vi- 
olinists of Today. and Yesterday, Lahee. Both are published by 
Presser, Phila. Pa. 


There is no feeling, perhaps, except the 
extremes of fear and grief, that docs not 
find relief in music—that does not make a- 
man sing or play the better.—George Elliot 


The Child’s Musical Life 


Under this heading will aprear talks and short instructive articles of value to chil- 
dren an.| those teachers intcrested in their musical edu ‘ation. 


THE STORY OF RIVER PEBBLES 


PRING with her abundance of flowers, trees, fruits and plants had 
stealthily handed her riches over to Summer, whose sun’s rays 
beamed down upon a beautiful little town, through which rana 
charming river: everything, showed signs of life and mirth and hap- ° 
piness, which thus tempted several children to wend their way down 
to the beach of this beautiful stream. 

While merrily playing upon the beach, they found many things 
that interested them among which were several small fish that had 
been washed ashore, an eel, some strange weeds and abundance of 
riyer pebbles of all shapes, colors and sizes. It wasthe beauty of the 
pebbles that principally attracted their attention; they wondered 
how these little creatures became so beautifully shaped and of such 
asmooth surface. After thoroughly cooling themselves in the clear 
cool water that flowed so beautifully Gown the stream they gathered 
their pockets and hats full of these beautiful pebbles, determined to 
take them home and to learn if possible their history. 

On reaching a spacious lawn, upon which stood a grand sumnmicr 
cottage they beheld an old gentleman whose childlike appearance 
attracted their attention. They all stopped and carrying their 
beautifully shaped pebbles to him, kindly requested him to tell them 
how they came to be so beautifully shaped and of such a smooth 
surface. The old man, surprised at their curiosity, yet pleascd to 
find the young so interested in the workings of nature, requested 
them to be seated so he could give them a talk on the history of 
these pebbles. 

**My dear children,” he slowly began, “it gives me much pleas- 
ure to be able to tell yo. the story of these beautiful creatures of 
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nature. Afar up this stream there isa great mass of rock overhang- 
ing the river and because of the crevices of these rocks becoming 
from time to time filled with water during the cold wintry weather 
caused them to expand, crack and fall into the stream. Thus they 
were at the mercy of the stream’s current to tcss and mash and grird 
them at will: after years of struggle with the river’s strong current 
and being rubbed, knocked, broken, pressed, etc., they were eventu- 
ally tossed upon the shore, varying in shape, size andcolor. It was 
all through the workings of nature, through the all-powerfnl hand 
of God that they received their beauty.” 

The children were delighted at this bit of history and went away 
with their faces full.of light, to carry the good tidings to their 
mothers, fathers, sisters and brothers. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Let our young readers look for a moral lesson in this simple story. 
Do not these pebbles represent the various types of children that are 
studying music? Yes, you are just broken off from the big rocks 
and after studying for years and meeting with all kinds of obstacles 
and troubles and being tossed and rubbed and pressed, as the little 
pebbles were, you will begin to live in a world of beauty—the world 
of sound, of music —you will know much about it, and will be able 
to make others bright and happy from having encountered these 
many obstacles that all are bound to incet during the study period. 
The idea is, will you Iet the obstacles conguer you or will you fight 
and study to overcome them ? 3 

You have music in your nature but as yet it is much like the peb- 
ble was during its infancy, that is, undeveloped or having as we may 
say, noshape. Now it is with you through the aid of your teacher 
to give this talent or musical ‘‘ pebble ” shapce,—to so develop it that 
you may get a great amount of pleasure from owning it as well as 
being able to give others much pleasure. It is a beautiful world, 
full of wonderful things to be heard, scen and understood. 

Resolve that you will do your very best at all times to fully un- 
derstand and master your pieces, selections, scales, etc., and some 
day in the future, you will fecl happy in the knowledge that you 
will possess a gem even more beautiful than those symetrical peb- 
bles. 


Department 


Conducted by Miss Agues Carreld 


Under this heading will be given suggestive matter for club-work. Terchera are 
earnestly entreated to organize clubs among their pupils and excite their interest in 
the beauty and usefulness of the literary side of the art. This department will be 
open for the free use of all clubs to put forth thoir kleas on clubs and club-work. 
Let ws hear from you. 


THE MINOR SCALES EXPLAINED 


[NX our last issue we talked on the major scales and mo doubt you 
have practiced writing out the different scales and have been 
charmed ; because of your ability to find out fust where you are 

to place the accidental. It is all clear to yor. 

You might have questioned yourself as to why, when you came to 
three sharps the third accidental was placed on G above the C which 
eccurs above center C. Well do not trouble yourself about that 
there is no reason other than this, the placing of the accidental on 
the above named G gives a better appearance to the staff. In other 
words the eye receives it more pleasingly. 

Now for our minor scales. You will have much work in the major 
scales, no donbt, before you reach the minor; bat we are sure you 
have heard much about the minor scales and would like to have a 
short talk an them. To begin with, it will be necessary to have 
some clear idea of what we mean by a minor scale. To use simple 
plain language we might say minor means nomore than that it con- 
veys to our minds a particular kind of scale : a kind which has its 


own character and peculiarity,—distinctly differing from the major 
or chromatic scaler. 
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The most striking peculiarity of the minor scale and that which 
causes the average person to detect it, is its sombre tone: or as the 
little boy expressed it: “It sounds funny.” Of course, strange to 
the car that has been accustomed only to the major scale! So now 
we understand that we are to deal with another kind of scale; but 
this we can have to start our work on, if we will write a major scale 
and begin say with the center C, ¢. ¢., you know, C on the first line 
below the treble staff. Wecan count up six degrees and that will 
bring us to A,'as C-D-E-F-G-A. Now, let us build a scale on this 
A: we have A-B-C-D-E-F-G-A. Note this about our present scale : 
we are going to call our key-note 4. When we built the scale on 
the sixth of our major scale, that sixth retained its name as the sixth 
of the major. But the tenes and semitones are afranged according 
to the formula peculiar to the demands of the minor scale. 

However, Jet us now learn this: the minor scale may be divided 
into three parts: normal, harmonic and melodic. They differ from 
each other because of the semitones (place in which they occur) just 
as they all differ from the major for the same reason. This being so 
we have a formula for cach kind of minor scale, that for the normal 
being as follows, making the semitones occur between 2-3, 5-6 :— 


A Bb. Cc Dp E F G A 
whole tone ialf tone wh. tono wh. tono halftona wh.tone wh. tone 


You will note that this is the form of normal minor, and it is so 
called because no accidentals are brought into play to alter the oc- 
curance of its semitones. 

The next form of minor scale is the harmonic. The formula is :— 


A B Cc D E ¥ G-eharp A 
whole tone half tone wh. tone wh. tone half tone 1} toncs half tone 


The semitonern now occur between 2-3, 5-6, 7-8 This scale like the 
normal has its spmitones in the same place ascending as descending» 
It is called harmonic because this form lends more readily to the 
workings of harmony. 
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The last form of minor <-:le is the melodic, thus named because 
melodies built on this form | the minor scale are sweeter and more 
soothing. As the other t.. forms, it has a formula for its con- 
struction : 


A B Cc I) E F-sharp G-sharp A 
whole tone halftone wh. tone wh.tone wh. tone wh. tone hal tone 


Thus far we have the back-ground upon which we arc to work. 
These formule for the respective minor scales are to the construc- 
tion of our minor scales what the formula in our last talk was to 
the construction of the maj r scales: that is, in our last talk we 
learned that major scales coi! be formed on any degree of the staff 
and that the only necessary ' ing in forming these scales was to get 
our semitones in their places, (between third and fourth; seventh 
andeighth.) Now, our present minor scales maintain a similar ob- 
ligation, as we have just secn ; and itis because of the difference in 
the position from that of the major that the signatures at the 
beginning of the staff seem at first so peculiar. But there is this 
about the minor scales : each minor scale has its relative major, and 
of course the opposite is cqually true: each major has its relative 
mirror. 

(Vo be continued) 
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How sour sw ct music is when time is 
broke and no proportion kept.—Shakespeare 
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EASTER 


After the penitential season of Lent, we have witnessed the Res- 
surection of Christ, thus completing that magnificent work—the re 
demption of: mankind. Easter with all her grand sermons and reli- 
vious festivities has given man a new life ; an assurance of a future 
life of happiness, peace and everlasting felicity. One of the most 
potent factors in the great Easter festivities of all churches is the 
elaborate program prepared especially for this occasion. Indeed 
many great composcrs have written masterpieces for the special cel- 
ebration of the solemnities of Easter. Music is an indespensible ele- 
ment in the Divine service at all times but especially so during the 
Xmas and Easter services. 


The great triumph of Christ over death andsin should inspire us 
all with a noble inspiration to triumph over those obstacles that hold 
us down as slaves. In other words, we should learn from His triumph 
how to make our life a temporal and spiritual success. The teacher 
should resolve to come out of his old self and lead a new, more use 
ful life; to embrace all those things that will lift him from the 
*‘slums” of conventionality and “ fogyism,” to hate all forms of pre- 
tention and to give the public and his muster of pupils, a better hon- 
est and unselfish service. There are too many teachers (?) who seem 
to make it their duty to deccive the public and those pupils with 
whom they deal. Away with thissham! If you do not intend to 
Ztow, to study, to give the best possible service, it would be better 
that vou would Icave the art altogether. 
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The triumph of Christ should again inspire onr students to give 
their masic-study a more earnest attention, to really become musi- 
cians and artists rather than merely technicians. It should teach 
them how to pick themselves. as it were, to pieces, thus finding 
where this fault or that fault may lie, and to think owt a remedy for 
the cure of the same. It in short should teach them how to triumph 
over self, over all the trials and tribulations of life. Will we prac- 
tice and be improved through these lessons taught by the Master of 
mankind—or will we allow the petty things of earth and our weak 
natures to triumph over us ? 


oF 
MORE CONCERTS AT LOWER PRICES 


No nation can become thoroughly educated musically that does 
not give the public frequent opportanities of hearing the best choral 
and orchestral, chamber and piano music well interpreted. This is 
one of the evils working against the musical advancement of Amer 
ica—she does not give the common people opportunities enough to 
hear and become able to understand and appreciate the best music 
in various forms. 


Our largest cities have on a whole some very choice choral and or- 
chestral organizations that are certainly doing a grand work for the 
general musical elevation of their respective communities. Some of 
them even carry their influence further than their own communities 
and frequently appear in other cities. The greatest draw-back to 
the majority of people hearing the works given by these organiza- 
tions is that on a whole the fees are in most cases too high for the 
‘pockets of the middle and poorer classes of people. This has been 
realized in some of the larger cities, particularly in New York, and 
some of our best teachers have interested themselves in giving the 
common people the best music at low prices and have even given 
them the opportunity of making this music for themselves. It is 
not until we realize as a nation this mistake and adopt plans that 
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will allow the majority of people in all communities to hear the 
greatest works that we will, as a whole, become able to understand 
and appreciate them. 


In our smaller cities and towns entirely too little music is heard. 
We need earnest andenergetic musicians in all of our small towns 
and citics who will lead the people of each community upward musi- 
cally. If many teachers who can barely make a livelihood from their 
music in the large cities would take up their abode in some of these 
new regions and win the confidence of the people, they would soon 
be in a prosperous condition. Light must be carried to those in the 
darkness if we wish them to sec. The musician that will make sacri- 
fice and take this light will do much good and eventually succeed. 
In doing this, do not forget to make the admittance fee for your or- 
chestral and choral productions as low as possible. For it is only 
in this way you will get fully the patronage of the common people. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers and subscribers to 
our liberal offer of premiums for new subscribers. Let each person 
interested in THe JourNAL endeavor to get at least one subscription. 
You can easily get a good collection of music or several pieces of fine 
sheet music by sC doing. Read the offer of premiums given in this 
issue and endeavor to obtain one. Those desiring sample copies sent 
to their friends, will please forward us their addresses. ‘Those who 
may not desire a premium we will be pleased to give instead all of 

‘the back numbers of TH Necro Mvsic Journal. 


In view of the important place the musical education of the child 
takes in any scheme of musical cducation has prompted us to set 
aside a few pages to be devoted entirely to the interest’and musical 
advancement of children. The short talks and instructive matter 
that will appear from time to time will be of great value to children 
and their teachers. We will be pleased to receive short articles. 
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MUSICAL NOTES |— 


St. Cyprian’s choir of Washington, D.C., rendered Millard's Mass 
in Bb, on Easter Sunday, with good effect. Mr. Sylvester Thomas 
organist and director, played accompaniment with much ingenuity. 


The new organ that has just been completed in St. Augustine's 
Church, Washington, D. C., was played for the first time, on Easter 
Sunday, and it is reported as being a very good instrument in every 
respect. There will be an organ recital on Sunday, the ninctcenth, 
in this church and the capabilities of the new organ will be fully set 
forth; some of Washington’s best talent will appear. It is probable 
that the church will be unable to accomodate all who may desire to 
attend. 


The S. Coleridge Taylor Choral Socicty, of Washington, will pro- 
duce ‘‘ Hiawatha” at the Metropolitan Church April 23. The cho- 
rus will numiber about one hundred arid sixty voices under the direc- 
tion of Prof. John T. Layton. An orchestra under the direction of 
Prof. Donch has been engaged fur the occasion. The artists repre- 
sent some of our best talent: Mme. Skeene-Mitchell will sustain the 
the soprano solos, while Mr. Sydney Woodward will be heard in the 
tenor parts and Mr. Harry T. Burleigh will sing the baritone solos. 
As the chorus has been rchearsing for the past year and a half on 
the work, it is hoped they will do justice to the exacting choruses. 
From reports, it will be very largely attended. 


The Theodore Drury Opera Co. will produce Verdi’s grand opera, 
“Aida.” on May 11th, at the Lexington Opera House, New York 
City. This promises to be a grand and memorable occasion for New 
York music-lovers. The soloists represent some of our finest talent. 
Mrs. Estelle Clough, Mr. Geo. L. Ruffin’ and Mr. Theodore Drury 
will sing. some of the principal parts. ‘The orchestra that will sup- 
port the chorus is under the direction of Dr. Felix Jaeger. The at- 
tendance will probably be very large as the announcement has been 
made for over Six months, 
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By special arrangement with a large music publishing 
establishment of Phila., we are able to offer new subscrib- 
ers very fine Premiums of Piano Solos, Song and several ex- 
cellent collections of solos for piano, also voice. The mu- 
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Still as the Night, Carl Bohm 
Forever Mine, H. W. Green 
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They kiesed : 1 saw them do it, 
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